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I, ADVISORY C0UNC5L FOR THE CENTER'S 
POSTS PROGRAM 

0. Meredith Wilson, Chairman 
Director Emeritus, 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
Kenneth J. Arrow 

Department of EconomicH, Harvard University 
Lewis M. Branscomb 

I.B.M. Corporation 
Sidney D. Dreli 

Stanford lAnear Accelerator Center 
David A. Hamburg 

Department of Psychiatry^ , Stanford University School of Medicine 
Caryl P. Haskins 

President Emeritus, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Joshua Lederberg 

Department of Genetics, Stanford University School of Medicine 
Robert K. Merton 

Department of Sociology, Columbia University 



li. BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE CENTER FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

1975- 1976 

William G. Bov^en, Chairman 

President, Princeton University 
James S. Coleman 

Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Robert A. Dahl 

Department of Political Science, Yale University 
John Hope Franklin 

Department of History, University of Chicago 
William T. Golden 

Corporate Director and Trustee 
Roger W. Heyns 

President, American Council on Education 
Edwin E. Huddieson, Jr. 

^ -''Partner, Cooley, Godward, Castro, Huddieson and Tatum 
Joshua Lederberg 

Department of Genetics, Stanford University School of Medicine 
Gardner Lindzey 

Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
O. Meredith Wilson 

Director Emeritus, 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
Harriet A. Zuckerman 

Department of Sociology, Columbia University 
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III. OFFICERS OF THE CENTER 



Gardner Lindzey 
Executive Director 

Preston S. Cutler 
Associate Director 



Jane A. Kielsmeier 

Assistant to the Director 
Alan Henderson 

Business Manager 



IV. CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

The Center was established by the Ford Foundation in 1954. It is an 
independent, non-profit organization which conducts a fellowship program 
for distinguished scholars who are in fields that explore the question of 
how men and societies behave, or in disciplines sufficiently allied to the 
behavioral sciences that the presence of the scholar adds to the environ- 
ment for all the Fellows. Each year about fifty scholars participate, work- 
ing for the academic year at the Center's facility located near Stanford 
University. 

The intent of the Center is to inipiove the quality of scholarship in the 
behavioral sciences and related fields. To accomplish this, it provides the 
participating scholar with the time and facilities to pursue and develop 
his* intellectual interests without interruption, to reevaluate himself in 
relation to his field, and to interact closely with peers from various fields. 
Fellows are freed for the year from the teaching and administrative chores 
they carry at thwir home institutions. The Center focuses on maintaining 
an environment that allows for reflective study yet promotes conversation 
and other interaction among the scholars. In this atmosphere, scholars not 
only can increase their knowledge, but also can bring to their work dif- 
ferent perspectives gained from the other Fellows. Many Fellows have 
found that this freshening experience continues to influence their work, 
and consequently that of their colleagues, years afier the fellowship 
has ended. 

Because the Center's major interest is in the scholar, not in a particular 
subject or field, selection of a Fellow is based on individual past perfor- 
mance and promise. Demon.strated or potential leadership abilities are 
more important than the nature of a scholar's special intere.sts. Such in- 
terests will be to an extent refiected, however, in that each Fellow is 
chosen for his possible contribution to the interaction of the year's group. 

Thougli founded by the Ford Foundation and the recipient of an en- 
dowment fund and operating grants from the Ford Foundation, the Cen- 
ter depends on numerous sources of funds to meet its operational expendi- 
tures. In addition to the grants made directly to the Center, some scholars 
arrive with outside grants or support through sabbatical leave arrangements 
with their home institutions. 



♦"Masculine" forms, like men. Fellow, or he, are intended, of course, to refer to 
both men and women. 
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V. SUMMARY OF POSTS 
Program on Science, Technology and Society (POSTS) 

The Center's Program on Science, Technology and Society (POSTS) 
was directed toward increasing understanding of our technology-depen- 
dent civilization. The aim was to illuminate the interrelation of technology 
and culture by promoting more effective communication among specialists 
in the natural, behavioral and policy sciences. The focus of the program 
was not so much to produce problem-solving books and articles as to make 
it possible for scholars involved in problems of today's society to broaden 
their knowledge, and to increase the awareness of socio-technical problems 
in scholars not now directly involved. 

POSTS was begun in 1971 with support from the National Science 
Foundation, and the program ended in August 1976. An Advisory Counci^ 
provided definition and review of the program, and nominated and helped 
recruit appropriate Fellows. A list of Council members is on page 2. Paul 
Armer became Coordinator of POSTS in March 1972, dividing his time be- 
tween that function and that of being a Fellow, The Board of Trustees of 
the Center maintained a close interest in the program throughout its 
existence. 

Although the National Science Foundation grant was used to initiate 
and sustain POSTS, financial support foi' the program was diverse. Since 
the grant did not provide for indirect costs, Center funds (either from en- 
dowment income or from other grants) were required for this aspect of 
support for the program. Some participating Fellows were partially sup- 
ported by their home institutions and/or grants from various agencies and 
foundations. For example, in 1975-76, much of Gerald Holton s fellow- 
ship was provided through a direct grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation, and Gordon Meiklejohn, M.D. and Mitchell Spellman, M.D. were 
supported by the Henry J. Kaiser FamUy Foundation. Many Fe ows 
worked on several subjects while at the Center. For some of the Fellows 
listed in Section VI as having been associated with POSTS, only a portion 
of their activities was POSTS-related. In such cases, their support from the 
Center was charged on a co- responding basis. 

Accomplishments 

The purpose of POSTS was to improve scholarship concerning socio- 
scientific problems, problems which can often be approached effectively 
only with a multidisciplinary understanding of the subject area. Policy 
makers in particular have expressed a need for comprehensive informa- 
tion to help solve such complex puzzles as pollution, a technologically- 
based problem for which decision makers need data drawn from econo- 
mics, law, sociology, medicine and other fields. Acquiring this multi- 
disciplinary knowledge often requires a respite from one's usual pattern 
of research* and publication, and so POSTS did not emphasize produc- 
tion of books and articles. Nevertheless, the number and quality of publi- 
cations by POSTS Fellows is impressive. The 59 Fellows who participated 
in POSTS have to date published over 140 works stemming from their 
POSTS fellowships. Forty more books and articles are either in press or 
near the final stage of the publication process. 
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Of course the most important effect of POSTS cannot yet be quanti- 
fied because it has to do with the germination of new research interests 
in the minds of POSTS Fellows. Interaction with other scholars attacking 
similar problems from diverse points of view broadened the outlook of 
POSTS Fellows, and even redirected the research efforts of some. Osier 
Peterson (POSTS Fellow 1974/1975) commented: 

During the year I did an unusual amount of consulting for the 
government. It was interesting to discover that the process of think- 
ing through many of the issues in my field gave me a much better 
basis for participating as a government advisor. I presume that the ef- 
fect of my year can best be described as a kind of intellectual organi- 
zing process. It has served me very well, since I returned to Harvard, 
in selecting new research activities. 
George Quester (POSTS Fellow 1974/1975) noted that POSTS broaden- 
ed his "knowledge and perception of issues in economic history, anthro- 
pology, public administration, public health policy, etc." Many of these 
broadening and redirecting effects of POSTS will not be tangibly ap- 
parent for years to come. 

Citation analysis would be a good tool for analyzing the impact of 
POSTS because it shows how often a book or an article is actually put 
to use by another scholar. Unfortunately, it is too early to conduct a 
useful citation analysis of POSTS' output because there is a lag of at 
least two to four years before authors begin widely citing another's work. 
Such an analysis could be done in several years to systematically evaluate 
the program. 

Although it is too early to quantify the impact of POSTS, a quick look 
at a few of the numerous reviews and comments on books that have been 
published indicates the impact of these books on their respective fields. 
Due to lack of space, included here are only a few reviews of four of the 
nineteen books published so far. Many other reviews and comments have 
appeared. For example. Race Differences in Intelligence has so far been 
reviewed in over fifteen journals, not to mention many other comments 
and reactions to the book. A few, selected reviews follow: 

Race Differences in Intelligence by John Loehlin, Gardner Lindzey and 
J.N.Spuhler, 1975. 

There has been much need for a book such as this one - a dispas- 
sionate, critical survey of the problem stated in the title - in order to 
offset the extreme, if not biased, positions taken by Arthur Jensen on 
the one hand and Leon Kamin on the other, in their recent writings on 
the subject. Two of the present authors are psychologists, the third an 
anthropologist ... The three authors have made a diligent study of 
existing data and methodology and have had the assistance of a dis- 
tinguished Advisory Board composed of psychologists, geneticists, and 
anthropologists. In addition, the draft of the manuscript was sub- 
mitted to a slate of consultants at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences and to numerous reviewers elsewhere ... 

-The Quarterly Review of Biology, March, 1976 
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All in all, the authors do excellently in setting forth the logic of 
their subject, and the yes-but-on-the>olher-hand conclusions they con- 
struct from their close reading of single studies and collections of 
studies are invariably reasonable. Psychologists' discussions in this 
area will rely on this book, alongside Anastasi's, for decades. 

-Contemporary Psychology, June, 1976 

This superb volume should be the final word on origins of race 
and differences in intelligence. 

-Educational and Psychological Measurement, Winter, 1975 

This book is the. most comprehensive, critical, and balanced review 
of the race-IQ issue ever to be published. Meticulously written by three 
cautious, qualified scholars with backgrounds in psychology and an- 
thropology, it should help reduce the fervor that the controversy has 
generated in recent years and help move the central question it ad- 
dresses out of politics and back to science where it belongs. 

-Science, November, 21 , 1975 

Who Shall Live? by Victor Fuchs, 1974. 

. . . [No book] has demonstrated a belter grasp of the social context 
of health and health care, of the idea that central social changes, rather 
than mere technical tinkering with the system is at issue .... Everyone 
concerned with health care - health workers. Congressmen, and or- 
dinary citizens and consumers — should read the central three chapters 
on\^ho Shall Live? , 

-New York Times Book Review, March 2, 1975 

. . . considers the incentives facing participants under alternative 
health-care .systems. Chapters are included on the physician, the hos- 
pital, drugs and health-care financing. The book is aimed at the non-ec- 
onomist though important insights are provided for the seasoned pro-, 
fessional researcher. It is timely, thoughtful, well written, and artfully 
brings to the non-economist the important findings from economic re- 
search that relate to the current health problems facing us. Strongly 
recommended ... 

-Choice, June, 1975 

The Great Detente Disaster by Edward Friedland, Paul Seabury and 
Aaron Wildavsky, 1975. 

Multiple authorship rarely succeeds; haste and passion are the 
enemies of thought. But this book, written in obvious haste by three 
dissimilar authors, and evidently strongly felt, has one very great 
merit that easily outweighs its faults: the oil-price crisis caused by 
OPEC is treated throughout as a political crisis, and not as a natural 
catastrophe or a dissociated economic phenomenon . . . 

Q -Commentary, August, 1975 
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Computer Power and Human Reason by Joseph Weuenbaum, 1976 

A brilliantly documented and persuasive book for scientists, poli- 
ticians, and laypeople, who may be giving up to computers the re- 
sponsibility for making human choices demanding ethical values and 
wisdom . . . 

—American Libraries, March, 1976 

An eloquent and excellent book, a deeply reflective, and felt, ac- 
count of a scientist's awakening, in Weizenbaum's words, to the per- 
nicious grandiosity that infects scientists everywhere. 

-The New Republic, March 20, 1976 

POSTS scholars frequently spoke about their work before audiences 
ranging from their fellow professionals to the public at large, thus in- 
creasing the general knowledge and awareness of the problems of a tech- 
nology-dependent society. Over two hundred formal presentations were 
delivered and the number of informal lectures and discussions was many 
times that. 

Interdisciplinary Interaction 

Elsewhere in this report, Jo.shua Lederberg outlines the benefits of in- 
terdisciplinary interaction and the difficulties of forming productive 
heterogeneous groups of scholars. Here let us look at the various types of 
groups that did form within the POSTS program. 

Occasionally two or more POSTS scholars would find that they had 
similar interests in one, well-defined topic and complementary skills for 
dealing with it. For example in 1974/1975, William Parson (physician) 
and David Mechanic (sociologist) who had not met before their fellow- 
ship year, combined their insights to produce an editorial about short- 
cuts that are appropriate in practical medicine. Likewise, Robert Hag- 
gerty (pediatrician). Osier Peterson (surgeon), Herman Stein (trained in 
social work with interests ranging over t'he social science.s), and Joe Wray 
(specialist in delivery of medical care to developing countries) are com- 
pleting a paper analyzing the likely effects of national health insurance. • 

Several groups that had previously worked together, mainly through 
correspondence, came to the Center to interact more closely. One such 
group was comprised of Yehuda Elkana and Arnold Thackray (historians 
of science), Robert Merton and Harriet Zuckerman (sociologists of sci- 
ence) and Joshua Lederberg (geneticist). This group developed a series of 
related researches and activities during the year. They compiled an an- 
notated collection of sixty volumes in the history, philosophy, and sociol- 
ogy of science since the 17th century. They initiated an analysis of the 
emerging field of science indicators: quantitative efforts to assess the cur- 
rent state of the scientific enterprise in the U.S. A three-day conference 
was held in June, 1974 to examine the problems in the field. Scholars at 
work in the history, politics, economics, philosophy and sociology of 
science, members of the National Science Board, and staff members of 
the National Science Foundation attended the conference. The POSTS 
group has edited a book, in press, entitled Toward a Metric of Science, 
which grew out of this 'meeting and subsequent sessions. The Conference 
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on Science Indicators also gave rise to the idea f^j! f . '"^^^^J con 
nosiutn on Quantitative Methods in the History of Science This was con- 
; ned a the University of CaHfornia, Berkeley by the historian of sci- 
enc Rog r%lahn. Even after their fellowship had ended members o 
this eroup of POSTS Fellows continued to meet regularly and n he surn 
ri rs of 1975 and 1976 collaborated on a case study of scientifl dis- 
Tove^ Harriet Zuckerman said, "POSTS facilitated the kind of sys em - 
rcSiabo'ation with people outside my field that rarely occurs in uni- 
versities Sat POSTS made possible was a concentration of people 
with shared interests but different disciplinary affiliations 

Otto ravis (political economist), Michael Dempster ('"a h^.at.c an 
and Aaron Wiliavsky (professor of public P^^cy) were par of ^^^^^^^^ 
established group that was able to work -o---'^ y"/ oemps id 
Center Their POSTS fellowship year was 1974/1975. Dempster sdia, 
" POSTS] rovided a unique opportunity for my coUabora ors on the 
econometric study of the U.S. Federal Budget Process and 1 o work to 
eether in one place with excellent supporting facilities. In addition we 
w re provided with .he opportunity to bring our methods to bear on a 
data base constructed by a previous POSTS Fellow . . The flow of wo.k 
resultine from [POSTS participation] should be steady and ong. 

St 1 another type of POSTS group involved scholars who were focus- 

sino on a re adve'y'broad topic, or a set of related topics, and who began 
sing on a eiai y P ^^^^^ f^^n^gj ,n 

fh year oVpOSTS to'ttudy race differences in intelligence is an 

exan p 1. The book this group produced has been hailed as one of the 
mo t balanced of the many analyses of that controversial ^'r. 

A group studying, among other things, the scope and l.m.tat^^^^^^^ 
nrtificH intellieence formed spontaneously at the Center n 1972/ 

8 tSiscussions between Joseph Weizenbaum computer s- 
enUst) and Israel Scheffisr (philosopher) Weizenbaum and Schefne^^^^^^ 
gan trying to determine just how "intelligent" machines may become 
and what this means to society. They soon announced their n w-found 
commo interest and invited others to join A ^V ^,^ j'J,^ ! 

cussion groups were developed to consider the role of analogy and meta 
pho Tn understanding and explaining, the role of formal models, and the 

other S et areas. For example, Jonathan Cole (sociologist) used p n 
of h s vear at the Center "retooling," studying law to provide him with 
thetackground needed for a comparative analysis of the development of 
egal dogma and the development of scientific '\t-ths." Simi ar ly , Ru:har^^^ 
Cooper (economist) spent some of his discretionary time at the..Center 

"t"sum!"roblems at the interface between science, technology ar.d 
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society are almost always multidisciplinary and so policy making in our 
technology-dependent society requires broad knowledge of various fields. 
Yet our educational institutions, with few exceptions, produce special- 
ists. POSTS was a program which enabled scholars from diverse special- 
ties to interact in various sorts of multidisciplinary groups. 

AN APPRAISAL OF POSTS 
AS AN INTERDISCIPLINARY EFFORT 

by 

Joshua Lederberg 

The bibliography appended to this summary report is the most tangible 
witness to the effectiveness and productivity of the POSTS program. It re- 
flects a scope and quality that is in the best traditions of the Center, and I 
believe will be a source of gratification in response to any questions that 
miglit be posed about the value of the effort and of the investment that 
made it possible. 

Wlien POSTS was first proposed as a Center effort — a process in which 
I played some part together with many others — we may also have had a 
further range of expectations that have been met to varying degrees or in 
some cases rather poorly. Some of the ideological conflicts between the 
conception of organized group research on the one hand and the selection 
of individual scholars on the basis of isolated merit oa the other have been 
compromised but never fully resolved. The Center has never understood its 
role to be that of a site of actjve, continued, focussed research on a given 
topic nor does it have the facilities.to do this except to the most limited 
extent with respect to the planning or to the digestion of data already 
accumulated. Under the best of circumstances, the term of residence, one 
year, might be barely sufficient to enable a long-term interdisciplinary re- 
search project to get v/ell started at an institution that was fully commit- 
ted to its long tenure. The Center has provided an excellent opportunity 
for people from diverse backgrounds, geographic and academic situations, 
and academic interests to get to know one another and to provide useful 
mutual criticism. This process of mutual ^acquaintance and indoctrination 
already takes a significant part of the year. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the administration of POSTS, from 
my own perspective, was the implication that such broad-ranging inter- 
disciplinary efforts could and should get their principal initiative from the 
Center as the site of solicitation. Yes, over a 10 or 1 5 year period of time 
this might indeed be workable, but we soon found that the process of 
negotiation with respect to a particular time and subject which is already 
complicated and uncertain with individual fellows becomes inordinately 
compounded when groups must be assembled. 

I believe that we were fortunate to be able to produce a limited number 
of such effective groups but indeed the main thrust and value of the 
POSTS operation has come, as is true of most of the work of the Center 
today, from the efforts of particular individuals. 

In my own academic work at Stanford I have been involved in several 
major interdisciplinary projects and' believe that they can be proudly for- 




warded as excellent and successful examples of such coordination: for ex- 
ample, the Human Biology education effort; the DENDRAL/SUMEX com- 
puter Science and artificial intelligence research project, as well as my 
participation in the NASA Viking exploration of Mars. It is therefore 
manifest that such larger scale activities can be done, can be done profit- 
ably, and may be the only way to approach certain kinds of tasks. In trans- 
lating that perception to the organization of policy oriented research ef- 
forts like POSTS, I would have to reflect at this time that the local man- 
agement of the Center should play only a general, overall guiding role in 
the organization of such programs. They will succeed primarily in terms of 
the initiative and effort that will come from the self-selected and self- 
organized groups who have discovered a particular problem, and the per- 
tinence of their own mutual collaboration as a way of attacking it. 

In accord with that model, the Center could still play an important 
catalytic role in furthering such initiatives, could provide the most con- 
ducive environment imaginable for such groups to work and plan to- 
gether (within the constraints of facilities for operational investigative 
work), and in critical selections, in refinement and in managing some 
part or all of the requisite funding for such efforts. However, such an 
undertaking would have to be given an assured lifetime of a number of 
years before it could be expected to mature as a stable and effective in- 
stitution to complement the traditional orientation of the Center's work. 

Given these problems, I view it as an extraordinary accomplishment 
that a significant part of the total output of successful POSTS' efforts 
stemmed from collaborative interdisciplinary programs. The fellows' 
reports on their experiences should offer an excellent sample of the 
range of uses and successes of the program as seen through the eyes of 
its principal constituency. 

VI. FELLOWS ASSOCIATED WITH POSTS* 

1971/1972 

Charles 0. Jones 

University of Pittsburgh, Maurice Falk Professor of Politics 
Joshua Lederberg 

Stanford University School of Medicine, Professor of Genetics and Sci- 
entist in Residence at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, POSTS program (part-time) 

Gardner Lindzey 

Univf lity of Texas, Vice President and Dean of Graduate Studies 

John C. Loehlin 

University of Texas, Professor of Psychology 

Edwin Mansfield 

Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Professor of Economics 
James N. Spuhler 

University of New Mexico, Leslie Spier Professor of Anthropology 



♦The affiliations listed are those the Fellov/s had during their stay at the Center. 



Martin Krieger 

University of Miiinesota, School of Public Affairs 

Joshua Lederberg . 
Stanford University School of Medicine, Professor of Genetics and Sci- 
entist in Residence at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, POSTS prograni (part-time) 

James March 

Stanford University, School of Education, David Jacks Professor ot 
Education 
Robert K. Merton 

Columbia University, Univo' 

EugenPusic 

Zagreb University, Z ■ lessor of Administrative 

Science 
Daniel Shimshoni 

Tel Aviv University, Tel Aviv, Israel, Professor of Public Administration 
Judith Tendler 

Center for Latin American Studies, University of California, Berkeley 
Arnold Thackray 

University of Pennsylvania, Professor of the History of the Sociology of 
Science 
Harriet Zuckerman 

Columbia University, Professor of Sociology 

1974/1975 
Paul Armer 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Coordinator of 
the POSTS program and Fellow 
Garry Brewer 

The Rand Corporation, Social Science Department, Senior Staff 
Otto Davis 

Carnegie-Mellon University, Professor of Political Economy 
Michael Dempster 

University of Oxford, Balliol College, Fellow, Tutor and University Lec- 
turer in Industrial Mathematics 
Jacob Fine 

Harvard University, Boston City Hospital, Surgeon 
Eliot Freidson 

New York. University, Professor of Sociology 
Robert Haggerty 

University of Rochester, School of Medicine, Professor and Chairman, 

Pediatrics 
Gtidmund Hemes 

University of Bergen, Professor of Sociology 
Dale Jorgenson 

Harvard University, Professor of Economics 

1 4 
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Joshua Lederberg 

Stanford University School of Medicine^ Professor of Genetics und Sci- 
entist in Residence at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, POSTS program (part-time) 

David Mechanic 

University of Wisconsin, Professor of Sociology 

Uwe Nerlich 

Foundation for Science and Politics, Munich, Germany, Director of Re- 
search 

William Parson 

Rockefeller Foundation, Internal Medicine, Senior Staff 

Osier Peterson 

Harvard University, School of Medicine, Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine 

George Quester 
I. Cornell University , Professor of Government 

Richard Smoke 

University of Cnlifornia, Berkeley, Institute of Personality Assessment 

and Research 
Lawrence Weiler 

Stanford Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Coordinator 
Aaron Wildavsky 

University of California, Berkeley, Dean and Professor at the Graduate 
School of Public Policy 
Joe Wray 

r<ockefeller Foundation, Senior Staff 

1975/1976 
Paul Armer 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Coordinator of 

the POSTS program and Fellow 
Johnathan Cole 

Columbia University, Professor of Sociology 
Richard Cooper 

Yale University, Provost and Professor of Economics 
Yehoshafat Harkabi 

The Hebrew University, Israel, Professor of International Relations 
Gerald Holtpn 

Harvard University, Professor of Physics and llistory of Science 
Alvin Klevorick 

Yale University, Professor of Law and Economics 
Joshua Lederberg 

Stanford University School of Medicine, Professor of Genetics and Sci- 
entist in Residence at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, POSTS program (part-time) 
Gordon Meiklejohn 

University of Colorado Department of Medicine, Professor and Chair- 
man 

15 
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Lincoln Moses 

Stanford University, Professor of Statistics and Dean of Graduate 

Studies 
Joseph Pechman 

The Brookings Institution, Director of Economic Studies 
Martin Rein 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Professor of Urban Studies and 

Planning 
Mitchell Spellman 

Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical School, Executive Dean 
Bernard Wolfman 

University of Pennsylvania I^w School, Dean and Professor > 
Robert Zajonc 

University of Michigan, Professor of Psychology ^ 

VII. POSTS PROJECTS 

The ft ving : . w of the written materials and other products 

that have u TOSTS. Most of the material produced during the 

first four yeuK. iv^ program was described in earlier reports. However, 
because of the length of time between origination of an idea and comple- 
tion of a paper varies considerably depending on the scholar and the sub- 
ject, some of the early POSTS work is just now appearing. Synopses of this 
work appear the the first four sections below. 

Some of the early POSTS work was completed by the scholar in time to 
be described in the first three reports, but was not published soon enough 
to be included in the *Tublications" section. Those books and articles 
listed in Section Vlll of this report but not described herein are marked 
with asterisks. The first three General Reports, containing descriptions of 
these works, are available upon request. 

1971/1972 

Charles 0. Jones 

PoHlical scientists have tended to rely on frameworks of analysis de- 
signed to explain political behavior within traditional institutions (e.g. 
Congress, courts, interest groups) and this has dictated their specializations 
and the nature of their generalizations. However, it is useful to study the 
political process by examining public problems — how they get on the 
agenda of government, how they are acted on there, how solutions are ap- 
plied and what happens as a result of| these events. Jones chose air pollu- 
tion as a subject to study this process because it presented the opportunity 
to explore the various stages of policy action for a highly technical issue 
affecting the affluent as well as the poor (12). Public pressure receives spe- 
cial attention in this study for it has a "most complex and yet potentially 
powerful effect on decision-making." The pattern of federal-state-local 
sharing of authority, the process of legitimating policy, the augmenting 
of policy as a result of public pressure, the complications of agency re- 
organization and growth are all shown to be integral aspects of the policy 
process. 
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1972/1973 

Israel Scheffler 

Scheffler was onn of the originators of a series of seminars and discus- 
sions that was the dominant thread of activity at the Center during 1972/ 
1973 (see First General Report). During that time he wrote a book (32) on 
pragmatism, a system of thought that attempts to clarify and extend the 
methods of science. Scheffler looks closely at the work of several prag- 
matists, presenting not only **a sympathetic interpretation, but also a 
critical response." 

1973/1974 
Martm Krieger 

Since 1968 there has developed a broadly based critique of govern- 
ment's capacity for improving our lives. !t has been argued that the govern- 
ment has failed to deliver promised improvements and has too much to 
manage, that its responsibiHties would be better handled by markets, and 
that plant - and intervention by government nre undesirable. Krieger 
i i ^ >at this critique reflects and reacts U\ the rhetoric of the mid- 
v;. centered on equaHty and systematic modes of policy ana- 
lysis. Krieger says, "I believe this critique is actually a mode of denying the 
systematic and theoretical import of a commitment to justice and equal- 
ity, especially available to a rich country." Also, there is little evidence 
that would lead one to believe that the private sector is more efficient or 
that markets would work in these cases. » 

"What Do Planners Do?'* (18) is an attempt to derive a methodology of 
practical action and reasoii based on insights from phenomenology, cul- 
tural anthropology and the structure of transcendent experience. 

Robert K. Merton 

The study . . of how scientific specialties emerge, evolve '^ind affect 
the development of scientific knowledge has become a focus of inquiry in 
the sociology of science itself." In a recent monow?aph (forthcoming), 
Merton provides a close look at the way the early weti^^T's in the sociology 
of science came to know one another, and how v. :- social interaction 
made it possible to develop the cognitive identity of ? ' nerging field. He 
shows, however, that recognition of the sociology oi nee. as a distinct 
specialty was slow to develop owing to cognitive ar iocial resistances. 
For one example, historians and sociologists of sc'^-^ce use a method 
called "prosopography," the statistical analysis of colHecive biography, for 
which the gathering of detailed information is time-cv ..^u^iing and cum- 
bersome. Thus, in the 1950's Merton and Charles C. GiUispie, a highly 
respected scholar, began planning "a computerized arcl .v e of biographical 
information ready for [prosopographical] analysis of a scale and depth 
never before achievable.*' This was to be developed in connection with the 
compilation of the Dictionary of Scientific Biography, of which Gillispie 
was editor. But such a quantitative orientation was judged out of place by 
a governing group of historians of science. Merton says, **This episode of 
unfulfillment represents another self-exemplifying case in the sociology of 
science, this being one in which commitment to thescentral tradition in a 
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particular discipline inhibits cognitive interplay with a proto-specialty 
emerging in another discipline/' This monograph examines in fine detail 
various other episodes involving the interaction of cognitive and social 
structures in the evolution of the sociology of science. 

Arnold Thackray 

The founding of an academic society usually signals the acceptance of 
that discipline in the academic organizational structure. In 1975, the His- 
tory of Science Society reached its fiftieth anniversary, and several of its 
members used the occasion to reflect on the society's past and present, 
Thackray looks at the events leading up to the Society's establishment, 
beginning in the three decades beiore World War I when the history of 
science was just becoming recognized in the U.S. as a discrete discipline, 
to 1924 when David Eugene Smith sent the first circulars to prospective 
Society members (33). Thackray concludes by noting, "Wider perspectives 
are needed to understand the Society's place in American culture. The 
history of science was successfully organized as an academic activity some 
three decades before it could command a critical mass of professional 
practitioners. Such an anomaly invites a more than antiquarian curiosity." 

Harriet Ziickc man 

Scientific discoveries are the outcome of not only cognitive advance- 
ments but also social processes. Harriet Zuckerman and several colleagues 
have developed a case study (forthcoming) of a scientific discovery that 
was delayed, or "post-mature," because the social context had not been 
conducive to such work until many years after the "cognitive ingredients" 
first became available. In 1946 Joshua Lederberg discovered that bacteria 
reproduce sexually. About forty years earlier, however, Martinus Beije- 
rind had s^iudied bacterial variation and developed techniques making 
fff possibit iv> discover roLUinbination. Why was it that neither Beijerinck 

r oite ^lentists of his time actually made the discovery? First, many 
vrearclh orportunities ar^ available to scientists at a given time. Because 
u ihellrAUtation of time and resources, scientists choose to work on those 
.uaestiuTi^. i^l;\at look most promising, putting the others "on the backbur- 
were by definition asexual so this research area was not even 
uiSffS^s ois problematic, much less as promising! Second, observations of 
bs^vo^iui fiC-combination could easily be confused with experimental con- 
uminaion Thus, researchers proclaiming evidence of recombination 
^ftuild t^ndily be and were accused of sloppiness - scientists naturally 
trended lo a.void such risky projects. Third, studies of bacteria during the 
early pstn of the century were conducted mainly to advance medical 
knovjfei^ire, so there was no **home" for research on fundamental char- 
j^a:ei^v:ul^:^^^^'f bacteria. Zuckerman concludes, ". . . we suggest that problem 
identjficiinon and selection involves the interaction of cognitive and social 
t?tem«iiu m individual investigators' choices of what to work on. . ." 

J^ditical elites, and even religious elites and persons who are very 
^•«ulthy.1i^ave been studied at length to detemiinu'the factors that enabled 
(hHU v> make their outstanding achievemerMt;i> Hut "scientific elites have 
ty^^fv vcfematically investigated hardly at aL:'^ Zuckerman says, in a 
ivfAhcur mg book. To fill this gap she gatheruii comprehensive data on 
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the substantive work, personal lives, and social milieux of all 92 Ameri- 
can Nobel laureates and used these data to investigate such questions as: 
How does the reward system of science work? How is stratification in sci- 
ence created and maintained? How does the training of Nobel laureates 
generally differ from thai of more ordinary scientists? Do outstanding 
scientists tend to work alone or do they tend to collaborate with col- 
leagues? How does receiving the Nobel Prize subsequently affect the sci- 
entist and his work? Zuckerman's research reveals several distinguishing 
characteristics of **ultra-eliie" scientists, including the fact that a Nobel 
laureate often receives his or her apprenticeship **under the wing" of a 
previous Nobel Prize recipient, thereby gaining the advantages bf early 
access to state-of-the-art knowledge about the field and contact with the 
elite of that field. Zuckerman also notes that this type of advantage 
tends to accumulate so that **the rich" become richer at a rate that makes 
**the poor" progressively poorer. 

1974/1975 

Robert Haggerty, Osier Peterson, Herman Stein and Joe Wray ~ **Nation- 
al Health Insurance" 

During 1974-1975, Haggerty, Peterson, Stein and Wray held extensive 
discussions of the current health care scene in the U.S. These discussions 
centered on the potential effects — or lack thereof — of national heaUh 
insurance on major health issues of national concern: quality, cost, ac- 
cess and equity. Although the discussions began informally they soon 
became more focussed, and the participants are now completing the 
final draft of a paper based on their interchanges. In this paper, they con- 
tend that a national health insurance scheme will contribute to improved 
access to care for Kome segments of the population, but will have little or 
no impact on other areas of concern, while it is likely to further aggra- 
vate the cost problem. 

Garry D, Brewer 

''"I^wa report prepared for the Ford Foundation, Brewer shows that the 
U.S. and other countries have developed institutions that by their very 
structure pose a threat to world security. For example, although the mili- 
tary system's rationale for ever-increasing weaponry is to ensure peace, 
the arms buildup causes instability and actually Increases the possibility 
of large-scale war. Moreover, much of the military system's policy making 
is based on an "ideology of vwm" that precludes analysis of how to ter- 
minate war. Nuclear war would proceed very quickly and communications 
among defense commanders and political leaders could be rapidly de- 
graded. Tlio.se military personnel left in charge would be primarily moti- 
vated by what one could call *Var-conduct incentives." Thus, termination 
of the conflict could quickly become out of the question. Brewer calls for 
much deeper analysis of this problem and other areas where violence has 
become institutionalized. His recommendations include: (1) encouraging 
existing specialized bodies of professional experts to promulgate periodic 
reports about the world context; (2) creating a world university; (3) de- 
veloping a "think tank" consulting group to provide legislators with the 
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technical support needed to judge the merits of complex budget requests; 
(4) developing international fuel recycling centers and other methods for 
control of nuclear reactor technologies and their proliferation; and (5) 
finding ways to terminate an in-progress nuclear conflict. 

Michael Dempster 

Dempster and Otto Davis have developed a macro-economic model 
which is novel in that it explicitly includes the government sector as an 
endogenous variable. Other novel features include the explicit treatment 
of production in a macro-economic model and a reformulation of the 
Keynesian money equation in terms of credit. By making additions to the 
Keynesian model, Davis and Dempster have been able to analyze four dif- 
ferent modes of economic behavior of the model economy in terms of 
excess demand for money. One of these modes generates the simultaneous 
occurrence of inflation and unemployment that is the unpleasant phe- 
nomenon of "stagflation." A joint paper on the comparative static version 
of the model is forthcoming. Dempster is also developing a dynamic ver- 
sion and econometric estimations of the model based on U.S. and United 
Kingdom data. 

Gudmund Hemes 

During his POSTS fellowship. Hemes studied many aspects of collec- 
tive decision making. In addition to the papers described in last year's 
report, Hemes has completed numerous studies of economic and political 
power and how decisions are made in each sphere. Three of his forth- 
coming papers are described below. 

Economists have often used an "open-input" model to show how the 
economic policy of the government affects the final demand of industries, 
corporations, other groups, and individuals. Hemes argues that industries, 
corporations, other groups, and individuals in turn attempt to affect the 
decisions made by the government and each other. A general model for 
collective decisions has been developed by James S. Coleman, with actors 
and events as the basic units. Coleman states that actors will attempt to 
obtain outcomes of interactions that are beneficial to them by exchanging 
control of what interests lliem less for what interests them more. Hemes 
points out that the input-output model and the model of collective deci- 
sions are logically isomorphic to each other. He argues that the open-input 
model provides a method for analyzing the consequences of different ac- 
tions for different groups. By combining it with the model for collective 
decisions, it is possible to quantify the impacts that decisions have for 
different groups, that is, the interests of the groups in those decisions. 
Also, using the two models it is possible to predict toward what other ac- 
tors and government agencies the affected groups or individuals will direct 
their political efforts. In other words, Hemes develops this combined mod- 
el to analyze the interface between politics and economics. 

The rate of a diffusion or growth process can change througli time as 
the result of four factors: (1) the effects of the influence may fade or 
intensify; (2) the population may be structurally heterogeneous or its cap- 
acities may be differentially distributed; (3) the population may change as 
the process goes on; and (4) the impact of exposure to the stimulus may 
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fade or increase over time. Wlien predicting a change in the rate of diffu- 
sion or growth, it is unimportant what causes the trend as long as a model 
fits the data. However, when trying to understand a change in the rate of a 
concrete diffusion process, we must know what factors are at work. Tliese 
are difficult to identify because one often finds that several models fit the 
empirical curve. Hemes argues in a forthcoming paper that such a change 
can be accounted for by structural heterogeneity in the target pbpulation 
(e.g. fashions spread more slowly in older age groups), by dynamic hetero- 
geneity (e.g. producers being put at an increasing disadvantage as other 
producers adopt an invention), or by changes in the stimulus effect over 
time (e.g. learning, or by changing demonstration effect). To choose the 
diffusion model with the most explanatory power for a given process, one 
should first derive different empirical consequences from the models 
which fit the empirical curve and then confront these consequences with 
other sources of information. 

Many countries have sought to incre^\- "qualiy oj tuin u. . ... oppor- 
tunity by expanding the educational system rather than by redistributing 
positions within it among children from different social strata. To evahiate 
the extent to which equalization has been achieved by this policy, a stan- 
dard of comparison is required. Several such standards are possible, but 
lead to different conclusions about equalization, and are therefore im- 
plicitly value-laden. Hence it is important to choose standards which 
make our assumptions explicit, and which separate two effects of system 
expansion: net gain in access for children from all strata in contrast to 
equalization among strata. In measuring equalization, one should correct 
for a ceiling effeci as the proportion of graduates from a stratum increases. 
In a forthcoming paper. Hemes carries out such a correction by assuming 
that the educational potential of children within social strata is normally 
distributed. By this assumption, it is found that in the five-year period, 
1958-63. when the number of graduates in the Norwegian junior college 
system increased about 80%. there was no increase in equality of oppor- 
tunity. What tendency there is in the data goes in the opposite direction, 
toward more inequality, and more for women than for men. 

Dale Jorgenson 

Jorgenson edited a book of Economic Studies of U.S, Energy Policy 
that was published in early 1976 (13). This book was part of a broad 
series of econometricunalyses developed for the Data Resources' National 
Economic Information System (Lexington, Massachusetts). The papers in 
the book were based on research supported through grants from many 
sources, including the Ford Foundation, the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, the Department of the Treasury and Data Resources, Inc. At present 
there is considerable uncertainty as to what world petroleum prices will 
be in the future and what direction U.S. energy policy will take. The ob- 
jective of this volume is "to provide a flexible basis for assessing the im- 
pact of world petroleum prices and U.S. energy policy on the energy 
sector of the U.S. economy and the U.S. economy as a whole.** The 
authors have kept in mind the broad range of possible future price levels 
and the diversity of policies tliat could be implemented. Their analyses in- 
clude three new econometric models of energy demand and supply that 
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incorporate the effects of wodd petroleum prices and U.S. energy policy. 
Jorg^nson and Edward A. Hudson (Data Resources, Inc) present an inter- 
industry model of the U.S. economy that relates patterns of economic 
growth and energy utilization to demand and supply for energy resources. 
They use this model to simulate the impact of alternative tax measures to 
induce energy conservation and to analyze the impact of various levels of 
international petroleum prices on energy utilization in the U.S. The most 
striking conclusion of their analysis is that "sufficient energy conservation 
can be induced by petroleum taxes to produce any desired reduction in 
the level of petroleum imports." 

In another book (15) Klau-^ ^^onrad (University of Tub. and Jo 
genson construcl a complete accounting framework for the |;iivate econ- 
omy of the Federal Republic ot^ Germany (FRG) for the period 1950 to 
1973. This system extends the present accounting system of the Federal 
Statistic Office of Germany in several important respects. First of all, 
a set of accounts is developed in both currenr and constant prices. The ac- 
counts that measure the economic perfomarace consist of a production 
account - incorporatinf? data on output annlffactor input, an income and 
expenditure account - giving data on factor income, expenditures, and 
saving, and an accumulation account - allocating saving to various types 
of capital formation. This accounting systsn provides data not only for 
econometric studies in producer and hou^hold behavior, but also for 
constructing macro-econometric growth models. 

The traditional starting point for econometric studies of consumer 
demand is a system of demand functions giving the quantity consumed 
of each commodity as a function of total expenditure and the prices of 
all commodities. Tests of the theory of demand are formulated by re- 
quiring that the demand functions be consistent with utility maximization. 
Some tests of the theory of demand have required certain assumptions con- 
cerning supposedly unchanging patterns of consumption. L. R.Christensen 
(University of Wisconsin, Madison), Jorgenson and L. J. Lau (Stanford 
University) have tested the theory of demand without imposing these as- 
sumptions (16). They begin this task by representing the utUity function 
in such a way that expenditure shares are allowed to vary with the level 
of total expenditures, and a greater than usual variety of substitution pat- 
terns among commodities is permitted. They also develop direct and in- 
direct utility functions which make it possible to exploit the duality 
Jsomewhat like a mirror-image relationship) between prices and quantiries 
in the theory of demand. Finally, the authors use the developed functions 
to test the theory of demand on consumer data for the U.S. for 1929-1972. 
The authors show that theories of demand with certain assumptions about 
consumption patterns not changing are inconsistent with the evidence. 
L. J. Lau and Jorgenson expand this notion in another recent paper (14). 

David Mechanic 

Mechanic continues to delve into the interactions between people who 
are ill, institutions founded to help them, and the personnel of those in- 
stitutions. In addition to two articles for the new Encyclopedia of Bio- 
ethics (21 and 22), he wrot.e a book (19) in which he examines various as- 
pects of the organization of medical care from the perspective of the pa- 
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tients, health professionals, and policy-makers. Througliout the book, 
Mechanic shows the subleties and complexities of the interactions between 
the participants in the medical system. He emphasizes, however, that 
understanding these interactions is not e' ough - such understanding 
shoii' ^ " ^ ? as the basis for developinjA iiiizations-that cpn provide 
M'i J :.crvices. Mechanic says, 'V ^' basic prem , ^ an^ ^'i-ar 

Ih: . 1, 1 irsL our bureaucratic organi n . ostensibly organized to 
serve i :up' Wh :iYiciently, too frequi. silly come to serve those who 
control thetn ana who treat their clients in an impersonal and dehuman- 
izing fashion. Second, under the guise of science, efficiency , and effective- 
ness, we often degrade the human qualities of helping institutions. Third, 
our society desperately needs experiments in new forms of social organi- 
zation that provide renewed bases for personal commitment, that con- 
tribute to the deprofessionalization of the expert, and that encourage a 
higher level of caring. And, finally, medicine as a social institution is as 
important in its functions as a source of human sustenance and support 
as it is in its technical interventions. Medicine without caring is technics 
run wild." 

hi a recent paper (23), Mechanic looks more closely at one. aspect of 
medicine. He begins by pointing out that the amount of stress one feels 
is not the direct result of the dimension of the challenges faced, but is 
rather a "transactive process between- people and their life situations." 
A person's capacity (both inborn and learned) to deal with a particular 
stressful situation and the amount of social support tlvc person receives 
determine to a large extent the amount of stress felt. This idea leads to 
a clarification Mechanic believef: is needed to understand stress processes. 
He points out that "illness" must be differentiated from "illness beha- 
vior," which is the process of defining and responding to symptoms. He 
shows that stress and illness are very closely and complexly linked, with 
one giving rise to the other, and vice versa. Studies should be conducted 
that would pinpoint causes and effects in the interrelationship between 
illness and illness behavior. 

Mechanic also looks at the social context of the "malpractice insurance 
crisis" (20). The old-fashioned practitioner could do little one way or the 
other to affect disease, but powerful medical technology makes it possible 
for the modern physician to greatly benefit the patient, or greatly harm 
him when an error is made. The apparent increase in malpractice awards 
is due not only to this use of sophisticated, dangerous technology, but also 
to the ^'ambiguity of medical standards," the '*unw^^llingness of hospitals, 
physicians, and insurers to contest small claims, even when their merits 
are dubious, because of the costs of prolonged litigation," the increasing 
ease of conducting malpractice cases partly because of increased avail- 
ability of medical testimony, growing sophistication among consumers, 
and a growing distrust of others in contemporary America. Mechanic 
says, "The malpractice crisis, in part, reflects the larger society of which 
it is a part, and it may be that there is only a limited amount that phy- 
sicians can do to alleviate it." Mechanic suggests that considerably more 
research is needed to understand the outcry iabout malpractice insurance 
and that the mediiical profession shoixi.d develop standards that could be 
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implemented economically yet would enable physicians who use them to 
feel relatively safe from malpractice claims. 

Uwe Nerlich 

In December 1956 the NATO Council adopted the policy of equipping 
theatre forces with nuclear weapons (Forward-Based Systems - FBS). In 
the U S. the new policy emerged not so much from strategic analysis as 
from the Administration's hope of saving money and manpower In a 
paper for the Hudson Institute (28), Nerlich shows that for Western 
Europe the decision was much more important and complex because it 
increased European dependence on the U.S. and because it increased dif- 
ferences of opinion among Alliance members, thereby making 'hem more 
vulnerable to diplomatic manipulations by the Soviet Union. In the U6U s 
many FBS were quietly reduced or converted to conventional weapons; 
yet as preparations were being made for the first Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talk (SALT I), European interest in FBS rose sharply. "SALT pro- 
vided the first opportunity for the Soviet Union to apply diplomatic 
leverage to NATO's nuclear posture." The Soviets did not then, or later, 
present a clearly defined stance on FBS. With this technique and others, 
they were able to reinforce differences between Alliance members. 

Also, many NATO members have been uncertain of U.S. intentions 
during negotiations, speculating that since FBS are not as important to 
the U S as other aspects of the American defense program, the U.S. may 
be willing to "sacrifice" FBS in order to retain strength in other areas. 
The considerable secrecy surrounding SALT negotiations thus far has 
only exacerbated European fears and suspicions. Unfortunately, when the 
U S withdrew FBS from the SALT I agenda, those fears did not abate. 
Nerlich shows that the FBS controversy is an example of the Soviet Union 
successfully using its diplomatic skill to create divisiveness among the Al- 
lies He says that to avoid this in the future, NATO should make a com- 
prehensive assessment of its nuclear posture and should develop a more 
balanced approach to its nuclear program, incorporating both defense and 
negotiating objectives. 
George Quester 

Continuing his studies of the world military situation, Quester identifies 
current trends affecting the prospects of nuclear proliferation (31). For 
example, he says that the dramatic increase in the price of oil has, tor tlie 
most part, slowed proliferation. Many countries have been forced to turn 
their attention to finding energy sources rather than developing nuclear 
military capacity. On the other hand, the tremendous new wealth ot oil- 
producing nations will promote proliferation. Iran is pouring many ot its 
petrodollars into a large number of nuclear plants, which will generate 
much more energy than the country can use, leading some observers to 
speculate that they are intended for military use as well. Quester goes on 
to weigh the likely effects on nuclear proliferation from possible con- 
tinuing stagnation of the world economy, problems of "outlaw states, 
reactions to the possibility of terrorist acquisition of nuclear bombs, the 
Indian precedent, and questions about U.S. credibility since its withdrawal 
from South Vietnam. He concludes by stating that we do not now know 
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whether proliferation can be stopped, but that it is possible to imagine 
the number of nuclear powers limited to ten nations by the year 2020. 
He says that although pessimism about proliferation can be supported, 
*\ . . there miy be more Canadas and Swedens in the world in the future, 
nations fully capable of making atomic bombs, and bound and deter- 
mined not to do so." 

Que.ster asks (30), "Who can start World War III by firing nuclear 
weapons, and who can veto such a firing?'' The answer to this is quite 
complicated, partly because the possibility of nuclear war is a relatively 
new phenomenon. Since the Cfonstitution was written too early to dif- 
ferentiate between nuclear and conventional weapons, it allows the Presi- 
dent the same power to launch nuclear missiles as he has to deploy con- 
ventional weaponry. The President at all times controls a black box 
containing the codes enabling him to order nuclear attack, for defensive 
purposes or for offensive purposes. If this coded me.ssage were sent, var- 
ious commanders would employ devices to determine that the message 
did indeed come from the President. Thus, Quester sees more danger of 
the President misusing nuclear power than subordinates- misusing it. 
Quester balances his argument, however, by noting that instituting a 
system of delays in nuclear retaliation could undercut the deterrence 
effect of those weapons. He concludes by emphasizing that any tighten- 
ing of controls to insure against irresponsible Executive orders regarding 
nuclear weapons should be done with a clear awareness of how such con- 
trols could weaken the U.S. defensive position. Nevertheless^ more con- 
trols should be considered. 

Quester also wrote a book (forthcoming) about how public opinion has 
in the past and will in the future affect the prospects of war, especially 
nuclear war. He argues that rather than a continuation of the nuclear 
''balance, of terror," the "conscious tension of mutual deterrence may 
simply fade away as the real risks of nuclear war based on political con- 
flict fade." 

Lawrence Weiler 

Weiler has been active in the field of disarmament negotiations for 
many years. While a Fellow at the Center, he reflected on this experience 
and commented upon it for the use of policy makers in the field. For 
example, in a recently published monograph (34), Weiler emphasizes that 
some of the major ills in the recent U.S. system of determining arms con- 
trol and national security policy ". . . lie in the cloak of secrecy that has 
been woven over public policy during negotiations." Henry Kissinger's 
habit of "playing things close to the vest" has obviously not promoted 
candor, yet it can be demonstrated that such secrecy is unproductive. For 
example, the results of negotiations for the;^uccessful ABM agreement 
were directly influenced by the open congressional debate on ABM's, 
whereas negotiations concerning multiple independently-retargetable ve- 
hicles (MIRV's) were conducted behind a cloak of secrecy, resulting in 
failure to ban MIRV's in SALT I. Weiler recommends: "The basic pro- 
posals of the U.S. government should be available to the Congress and the 
public. The texts of such proposals shoi?!d be available at least to the ap- 
propriate congressional committees and their staffs .... The issues in- 
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volved in policy alternatives and considerations bearing on them should be 
discussed with congressional committees and, to the extent mutually ac- 
ceptable to those committeRS and the executive branch, be made part of 
the public record, 'sanitized' if necessary to. remove sensitive technical 
information regarding weapons or intelligence. Key issues, including 
Soviet counter-proposals that develop in the course of the negotiations, 

should be discussed with the appropriate congressional committees 

Major changes in the U.S. positions during the course of negotiations 
should not, for any extended period, remain the secret property of the 
Executive after they have been tabled in the negotiations. Except as 
modified by the above considerations, the existing procedures regarding 
the privacy of the formal and informal exchanges between the two SALT 
delegations and higher level officials showld continue." He adds, "An ap- 
propriate time to make this needed change would be immediately follow- 
ing whichever comes first, a final agreement on the Vladivostok accord 
or the beginning of the administration that will result from the 1976 
elections." 
Aaron Wildavsky 

Wildavsky continues to publish analyses of the policy process in various 
public arenas, from pollution, control to education. This year he published 
a review (37 and 38) of The Uncertain Search for Environmental Quality 
bv B A Ackernian, S. R. Ackerman, J. W. Sawyer, Jr. and D. W. Hender- 
son which concerns the clean-up of the pollution of the Delaware River 
Basin The book describes how politicians and environmentalists chose to 
spend three-quarters of a bUlion dollars and yet achieved only marginal 
(though overall) improvement when it would have been more effective to 
spend $1 10 million on a few areas and achieve a high level of improvement 
in those areas. Wildavsky attempts to explain the seemingly ' irrational 
behavior of the politicians and environmentalists. 

Achievement scores for primary and secondary school children have 
declined in the last decade. Also, although it has been believed for a long 
time that one clearly successful way to improve a child's socio-economic 
position is to provide him or her with educational opportunity, attempts 
to provide that opportunity to the poor do not seem to have helped much, 
either educationally or socially. In a review of two books about edu- 
cational reform (39), Wildavsky says, . . though they cannot guarantee 
achievement, educators may still show their moral concern by spending 
more on the poor." In his view, federal officials and educators, frustrated 
in their attempts to improve students' cognitive ability, have turned to 
new achievable objectives, such as equitable distribution of educational 
resources Wildavsky believes that although changing one's objectives in 
the face of harsh re.dlity can be necessary, one should not lose sight of 
fundamental purposes, e.g. teaching children, or at least not inhibitmg 
them from learning. 
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Paul Armer 

Armer is : 
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Paul Armer 

Armer is interested in the impact of technological change on indivi- 



tent, if at all, has the position of women in science improved since 1900? 
Using cohort data drawn from Five independent matched samples of lOOO 
men and women receiving their doctorates since 19I0Jie finds that wo- 
men have indeed moved increasingly from marginal positions in science 
toward the center of the scientific community. He also analyzes how wo- 
men have overcome discrimination in the past and the ways they continue 
to overcome social obstacles to professional advancement. 

Cole reexamines these questions and others in terms of the problema- 
tics presented by '^affirmative action'' policy. This policy has been a sub- 
ject of public controversy partly because it involves situations that are so 
subtle and complex it is quite difficult to identify the relevant factors. 
For example, it can be quite difficult to try to determine whether a wo- 
man has failed to advance in her career because of poor job performance or 
because of discrimination. Cole's work involves attempts to clarify the 
workings and effects of ^'affirmative action" by developing ways to define 
and measure elusive variables such as these. 

Stephen Cole (State University of New York, Stony Brook) and J.Cole 
have been involved in an evaluation of the peer review system as it op- 
erates within the National Science Foundation. The peer review system 
has been the subject of much criticism in Congress and in the scientific 
community, the main charge being that it may not be meritocratic. Cole 
and his colleagues conducted seventy-five extended interviews with people 
in the National Science Foundation hierarchy and collected data on 1000 
scientific proposals submitted to NSF (one-half of which had been ap- 
proved, one-half denied). They will use these data to determine how the 
peer review system actually operates, what factors influence review dis- 
cussions, and in general whether or not the system is fair. 

Cole and several colleagues at Columbia University have been involved 
in a long-term project to design models of the development of scientific 
specialties and their transformation over time. The researchers are looking 
closely at how the social structure and the cognitive structure of a special- 
ty influence each other. 

Before coming to the Center, Cole had an avocational interest in the 
relationship between scientific and legal knowledge. While at the Center 
he was able to attend law courses and in the other ways learn to read, 
analyze, and research legal opinions, statutes, etc. He now plans to study 
the uses and abuses of social science information (such as the testimony of 
sociologists, economists and psychologists) in legal decisions, and to ana- 
lyze the similarities between the historical growth of legal dogmas and 
that of scientific theories. 

Richard Cooper 

Much of Cooper's activity while a Fellow was devoted to questions 
raised by calls for a new internationaj economic order, both by less de- 
veloped countries and by the intellectual sympathizers in developed coun- 
tries. He studied historical trends and new developments in world econ- 
omy, and the ethical and practical principles that should be used to guide 
the future of the economic order. 

In 1975 and early 1976numeroushighlevelconferenceson the function- 
ing of the world economy were held, including a session of the Interim 
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Committee of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) in Jamaica (January, 
1976), Cooper says in an essay about tiiis meeting (5) tiiat it was dis- 
tinguished by iiaving *Med to concrete substantive decisions/' The Jamaica 
Agreement legitimized ncxiblc exchange rates while encouraging parti- 
cipating nations to develop policies that will promote world economic 
stability. Cooper notes that supplementary provisions for actually man- 
aging flexible rates are needed. He assumes that governments will inter- 
vene in foreign-exchange markets and he points out that such intervention 
needs some control to avoid the instability that would result from one or 
more countries strongly undervaluing or overvaluing their currencies. 

Another major action taken at Jamaica was an agreement to sell one- 
sixth of the IMF's substantial gold holdings on the private market and to 
devote the capital gains from such sales to helping the poorest countries 
of the world. In addition, another one-sixth of the IMF holdings is to be 
distributed to member countries. Cooper approves the first measurej but 
notes that it does not end definitely the monetary role of gold. In sum, 
although the Jamaica Agreement ignored some questions, it accomplished 
a great deal. Cooper states that it marks . . the introduction of a more 
coordinated approach to global economic policy." 

In a forthcoming paper, Cooper comments on current problems of the 
world economy. He says, **Many of the rules and conventions which for 
many years have governed economic intercourse among nations ... are 
now in the process of breaking down." For example, the Bretton Woods 
Agreement which required, among other things, that countries fix their 
currency exchange rates and that they convert official holdings of cur- 
rency into an asset such as gold, has been displaced by the new "floating" 
exchange rates and by the 197 i U.S. announcement that the dollar would 
no longer be freely convertible into gold. A rising number of discrimina- 
tory tariffs, changes in the pattern of East-West trade due to detente, the 
current uncertainties concerning rules governing access to the oceans, and 
rapid inflation have also been disruptive to the framework guiding world 
trade and financial transactions. Although Cooper remarks on the resilien- 
cy of the world economy — the economic system has continued to func- 
tion despite enormous shocks, such as the four-fold increase in oil prices 
~ he also points out that additional steps .should be taken: (1) Restraint 
should be exercised on movements in exchange rates; (2) **. . . external 
capital should be made available to oil-consuming countries ... to make 
possible restraint on movements in exchange rates"; (3) efforts should be 
made to minimize discriminatory tariffs; and (4) . .there should be a 
coordinated economic expan.sion by all the major countries, especially 
by the United States, Germany and Japan." 

An extraordinary increase in commodity prices occurred in 1973-74 
and this was true of virtually all commodities, not just crude oil. Then, 
from their peaks in late 1973 and early 1974, commodity prices (oil and 
some foods excepted) fell dramatically. There have been many specula- 
tions as to the causes of this extreme vacillation, including the idea that it 
was the first indicator of long-term commodity shortages. Cooper and 
l^obert Z. Lawrence (Brookings Institution) show (6) that the steep rise 
and fall in prices can largely be explained by conventional business-cycle 
analysis. "The leading explanation ... is that the world economy ex- 
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perienced an unprecedented boonv in 1972-73 ... that period was un- 
usual . . in that economic expansion was closely in phase in . . . the Uni- 
ted States, Western Europe, and Japan.'' Two other factors contributing 
to the rise in prices were: (1) a high rate of inflation in the U.S. and (2) 
a shift to flexible exchange rates which caused some rates to fluctuate 
widely, causing a demand for commodities designed to hedge against these 
currency uncertainties. The ordinary business cycle, inflation and the new 
flexibility in exchange rates account for much of the wide swing in prices, 
but not all Cooper and Lawrence suggest that the large jump in prices 
above the predicted level was "... the result of a scramble for commo- 
dities for speculative purposes." They show that it is likely that concern 
over commodity shortages, currency uncertainty and inflation led users 
to store commodities for future production, thereby raising prices, r.nd 
that' this led speculators to follow suit, hoping to profit from the boom, 
thereby further raising prices. Such a wide swing in prices creates anxiety 
for consumers and has other social costs, so it should be avoided if pos- 
sible. Cooper and Lawrence propose that the creation of buffer stocks 
(somewhat like those held by the General Services Administration) would 
be a better device than price controls for moderating such fluctuations. 

Continuing his analysis of the international economy. Cooper looks at 
the subject with a focus on multinational corporations (MNC's). We have 
in today's world: **(0 the expectation of publics everywhere that their 
governments should do more for their well-being, (2) the consequential 
inducement of governments to turn increasingly to major corporations 
both as objects and as instruments of public policies to achieve those ob- 
jectives, (3) the historical fact that national jurisdictions are limited geo- 
graphically, confronting (4) the recent development that the domains of 
mobility of many large corporations have increased way beyond any par- 
ticular national jurisdiction, with the implication that corporations can in 
some degree escape the more onerous intrusions of particular national 
policies simply by moving some or all of their activities elsewhere. These 
conditions taken together create a deep structural tension in government- 
business relations . . Cooper goes on to point out that this tension 
** is characteristic of the times and not an occasion for blaming one 
party or another." He also shows that MNC's will not force us into greater 
planning, in the sense of detailed control, but that the high mobility of 
the MNC will create difficulties for certain national policies. He con- 
cludes- *' [MNC's] respond to the incentives and disincentives presented 
by different national markets. The current need is for serious discussion 
of which policy-induced national incentives should be aUowed to operate 
I and which should not." 

How to manage the use of the high seas is an important question, es- 
pecially now that advances in technology are making the ocean's resources 
more accessible, and now that we are becoming aware that these resources 
are not inexhaustible. The ocean has traditionally been the property of no 
state, but the new developments have led some nations to try to lay claim 
to particular resources or geographic areas of the high seas. Many areas of 
ecologically related, commercially valuable, fish, called *Tisheries," are be- 
ing depleted as internationar competition for fish increases. Rather than 
••dotting particular fishing areas to certain countries, which wUl often 
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divide fisheries, Cooper proposes in a forthcoming paper that each site 
be ^'managed by a regional commission established for that fishery, with 
global representation but with disproportionate weight in decision-making 
to go to the coastal states nearest the fisliery. Each commission would es- 
tablish the economically optimal harvest from its fi-^aery , . and would 
then tax fishermen at the rate that v/ould promote just that much harvest- 
ing. Revenues from this tax would be turned over the international 
community for economic dc^tjlopment to be diss^'^^^ii ^hiTough sudx 
agencies as the Int^rnatic^ni^. Developz^i^nt Assoai^uK^n lih schenie 
V/ nil Id discourage ' v^-^— ;sT'5'ff as well a:- provide fu^ids (c ievelopment 
''if the poorer cjirir.ini. ..^-wise, Coi per believc: Miar ccnporations 

ning the ocean should h-- \~M in vario is ways so as i o aL'ow aevel oping 

iintries to partake in th: %:\ ■ o. 

Why should one group . : . uuntries transfer resource: ->« inocher group? 
1 a forthcoming paper, Cvjoper notes that argument ' favor of such 
ransfers have rested partiy on ethical grounds, partly w rouniis of poii- 
ical expediency. Western industrial nations have a Ion i Jition favoring, 
a distributive justice that pushes toward greater equaiw v /CCboiier poinrs 
out that "anthropomorphizing" nations -- applying 'lo* rations etrnrf 
prhiciples developed for individuals - is not "legitin^^ ' One way to 
avoid this is to »r.ake cb:i.: the link between resource asters and their 
benefit to li.Uividuals ■ Thin the recipient country. lis implies that 
transfers must be made vith strings attached to ensure that the resources 
given will be used to irrrT^rove the welfare of individual citizens;yet many 
developing countries object to such interference in their internal affairs. 

Political expediency may call for transfers to the "middle-range" de- 
veloping countries, those that are better off than the poorest countries, 
because middle-range countries are the most likely to be involved in the 
making of atomic weapons and other areas that may create difficulty for 
developed nations. However, making transfers solely to middle-range 
countries is contrixry to principles of distributive justice. Since one: runs 
into these sticky questions when trying to support income transfers on 
either ejhical or prudential grounds, Cooper recommends that the em- 
phasis be taken from "transfers of resources" and placed instead on in- 
creasing cooperation in the international economic order, thereby pro- 
moting mutual gain. For example, as we have seen in Cooper's paper on 
use of the oceans, both developed and developing nations could benefit 
from cooperation in management of the "global commons." 

Yehoshafat Harkabi 

In the i950's Arab pronouncements concerning Israel dealt mainly with 
objectives rather than tactics, with the most important goal being "poli- 
ticide" — the destruction of Israel. Arabs soon realized, Harkabi says in 
a forthcoming book, that a frank call for the demise of Israel elicited ad- 
verse world opinion, so the language was tempered to include such eu- 
phemistic phrases as "the liberation of Palestine." Harkabi emphasizes 
throughout the book that no one should be lulled by this soothing lan- 
guage, that many Arabs continue to hope for the destruction of Israel. 

The Six-day War caused many Arabs to reevaluate and refine their at- 
titudes toward the Israeli-Arab conflict, and gradually three "schools" of 
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.htv Aft veiKdeveloped, aH of which rely on "limited war" rnilitary tactics 

;:r;l"er^Lia^bie:^ 

t^^^S/be hastened by Buerrin.warf.re. The sc oo^^ 

• . „^H 3ng all kinds of violent and politic: means.' Havmgfew 
ni' ^ti'- n'^n IsLl needs friends among otner nations yet hrae 
S; .ae" i M^ea to rally good public opinion by playing down the Arab s 

"^'■■''S' .mmends in a =acent article (8) that Israel exert its diplo- 
, 1toxc. Tard expiaiaing the Arabs' position depth^ Hej^^^o 
»ds conciliation and withdrawal back to 'he 967 boundar es 
-t.-ir^7^. Aabs also make concessions. He ads.es this not because he 
Vl^re peacefully motivated, but be^^i^use he believes it^to be 
-w u Sher to reveal Arab belligerence clearly or, if in fact the 
^ 1 :^t,Tacti% seeking peace, to make real headway toward ending 

- center Harkabi was asked to paj^cipate in the ''198Crs 
. - , . •• .> 1- mc Council on Foreign Relations in New York. This project 
: ~ .V on a grand scale of the major problems of the next decade^ 

t mctSl problems presented by highly mobile terrorists who can 
s-ii^TuSy a t^ vulnerable areas of technological -cieties He em- 
;^J^S,te^rnationa. cooperation in controlli^^^^ - - 

ti::)^ X«a^^ to the^rrSrists' 

^SaiT bTllevTs'that in times of crisis, people gravitate toward con- 

o1 tdamentals. He himself is enga^^^^^ 
to develop a basic political phi osophy about the worm o 
ab«. the .mternal workings of particu^^^^^^ 

^^''i:'^:!:^T&..n^ and its ramifications for the 
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tent of Helton's interaction with social scientists at the feir^. For ex- 
ample, Vie Scientific Imagination is an analysis of certakilS::^ isntury 
advances in the history of physics. In this manuscript, Holicir:-iii:tinues 
his exploration of the "themata*' that tend to drive scisEn^Fi^:^ some 
directions and inhibit them from pursuing other lines or iJ!t)5?<E^ry.. He 
shows that these *'themata" are drawn from the socialgr.^v^.oauogical 
realm, yet they affect the cognitive structure of th6 sciestisoj V work. 
Holton notes that his analysis of the role played by themalirr-prfcsupposi- 
tions elicited more interest than he had expected among ijocsualscr^ntists 
at the Center. This led him to recast the book so that it wasrmortf acces- 
sible to social scientists as well as to historians of science. 

In 1963, in response to a steadily declining enrollmen in rhysics 
classes, James Rutherford, Fletcher G. Watson and Holton b4i:£3r assem- 
bling a large number of people at Harvard "to design, test^it^d /-siHuice" 
the physics courses then used in U.S. schools and colleges, Bv/ r^ii. end 
of 1970 the three principal authors and their colleagues hid; yu^unieted 
the final, tested versior? of the text, anthologies, films, labcrattof} ^^uip- 
ment, transparencies, test program and the rest of the coinse itsnerial, 
and the course is now flourishing throughout the U.S. and in.'EExJissaicQther 
countries. This success behooves us to look closely at the »:2£tiimional 
philosophy on which it is based. Holton shows (9) that previui:;:i:-pitysics 
courses were aimed at good students with high interest in ii^ sn&ject, 
students who would probably learn a good deal of physics Esgindless of 
instruction methods. The new course instead is directed to Th2 -tv/erage 
student who is only mildly interested in physics as well as to the highly 
motivated student with academic ability. Another innovative aspect of 
the program is that it describes not only the history of the discipline of 
physics but also the interrelation between physics and other fields. Holton 
says, *'Whether they will become scientists or not, it is essential that stu- 
dents have a chance to see a full vision of science , , 

Although at first glance scientific optimism and societal concerns both 
seem to come from the same psychological wellspring, further reflection 
reveals that the two may actually be antithetical. The young scientist 
may retreat to his professional world of "solvable problems" in order to 
avoid the confusing and "dark world of anguished compromises and 
makeshift improvisations that commonly characterize the human situa- 
tion." Pessimism about problems outside the laboratory may cause a sci- 
entist to concentrate all his energies on work only within a narrow sci- 
entific environment, where optimism is easier to come by. Holton ana- 
lyzes the test results on psychological forces that further a separation be- 
tween scientific and societal concerns in two articles (10) and (11). Re- 
cently the public has become more and more doubtful as to the social 
benefits of science and has demanded that scientists explain themselves 
and their work. Relatively few are responding to this (demand, however^ 
and Holton believes that only a small fraction wUl respond in the futuse 
because the impulses propelling one toward work in the laboratory mk 
toward work in society are orthogonal (or perhaps antithetical), an^&^- 
cause the current social structure of science as a profession does not bring 
out the more socially aware side of scientists. The scientific ethcs in- 
cludes several stereotypes in which both scientists and the public Ihe- 



lieve; scientific v. . d , s expecl.L -o be objective, logical no en n onal) 
Simple, free of en:,.,.s. and it cvoected to conducted .n a.. tn. g th^^^^ 
is as removed frr n.rsonai di.pur.s .s possible. There =. thu.. a son 
ance- with the or. 1 caree: cii>ncc „1 scientists, who have been ^^^^^ 
to choose a -'thir., or "idens,- is .gainst a "people, f '^ht be 
entists also ^end : e very consemt.ve about any change that m. ilU be 
•nrduced ,nto tr. . enviror...ent. .nd this attitude is not sunno.n. of 
work on subjects as the ,r-hi=d impact of science. In fa. _ : - ap- 
proval may be risked *hen scie.n v delve into humanistic conu.^'>; 

HoMon makes r.eral sugge-stion. lor involving more scl^^..^^ 5^ so- 
cietal problems .ite the n^ychological and 
For example, studi.„ on peo...^ar.ented issues caald 
att ntion of scientisis at aus?«c.aus moments (e.g., dunng ..-n^.-.titic 
congresses) and such issues ...»^ built into me curncuia ot .indent 
scientists. 

AJvin Klevorick 

At the Center. Klevorick cmtinued his research on public ^^^^^TrZ' 
lation focussing on how alternative modes of regulation affect the inno- 
va ive performance of regulated firms. This led to an ^.nation o the 
more general question of how to model the R&D decisions ot bo h regu^ 
lated and unregulated firms. Klevorick developed a model d^p cung a 
firm's R&D decision as a stochastic programming Problem He then set 
Sout auempting to. solve that problem and investigating the character- 

cC^e. Michael Rothschild (University of Wi^-;^^ 
son), Klevorick also looks at the process of jury d^l'^er;^^"- .^^^^^^^ 
daat process relates to jury -^e, composition and voting ru^. T^ >Jcu^ 
o:. generalizations of a simple "birth-and-death" ^^"<^hastic pM,^essma^^^^^ 
generalizations enabling them to incorporate the Ph^n°"72 [ht^^ 
born or resistant juror. ThL. research is being continued and the..model 
is being tested empirically. 

Joshua Lederberg . . 

Lederbero devoted approximately 10% of his time during the last 

fnr POSTS and as an inforrml consultant from his platform ot expertise 
n natuS s'c ei ce to a dumber of fellows. He has also P-pared test.mon^^ 
on the :^oblems of administr^on of Peer Review within the NaUonal In- 
stUutes of Health and on serme of the benefit-cost consideratioD^^ con- 
n c d .vi h rSealch on "recombinant DNA." He has also consulted^ h 
the W«rid Health Organization on the management "^^^'^ar^^h h in 
WHO .:md participated in tfat planning of comprehensive programs in 
. tom£=Bhealthtnow being momnted by the WHO- 
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Gordon Meiklejohm 

Mciklciohn's rivii^r Udndertaking last year was a project in collaboration 
with Mitchell Speunai] u-t study the problems of tenure in U.S. medical 
schools. This progira * *rscribed more fully under ''Mitchell Spellman." 
Meiklejohn also supervis^U the research on **swine influenza" vaccine con- 
ducted at the University of Colorado medical laboratory and coordinated 
it with the national effom on this problem. He was instrumental in evalu- 
ating the effectiveiKSS asiir reactogenicity of vaccine against the disease, 
and devising ways todeSivtrr it efficiently. 

While at the Cen&.. ?4nklejohn continued his role as consultant to the 
smallpox eradication osra^am of the World Health Organization (WHO). 
This program is now rri .s final stages, and Meiklejohn has written (25) 
about one area in wh;. the program was met with stubborn resistance. 
WHO began its smaiirir: eradication program in 1967 with the avowed 
goal of wiping out snz^rtvox by 1977. At that time there were 30 coun- 
tries in which smailpELX vas endemic, but by 1972 WHO and other or- 
ganizations had eli mir.ia ttd the disease from most of them. One of the 
exceptions was India,_j? country in which the disease was still rampant. 
Many Indian officials responsible for identification of smallpox were 
ashamed to report or:ts:reaks of the disease within their jurisdictions and 
so many cases were ciy^^rfred up, thereby blocking the use of containment 
proceiiures which are irrie most effective means for eliminating the ill- 
ness. Gradually health ctmcials of the Indian government and other health 
psrsannel were able to change this attitude toward reporting, partly by 
offering cash incentives for early identification of the disease. Finally, 
by mid-1975, through ^dicated, long-term effort, WHO and other or- 
iganizations were able to eradicate smallpox in India. Tnis remarkably 
successful endeavor could well be used as a model for attacking other 
world health problems. 

Lincoln Moses 

Moses TOs involved in several applications of statistical techniques, 
and a revicsv of The Handbook of Evaluation Research. He is in the 
planning stage of a study of the association, if any, between deaths and at- 
mossSEsric sulfate levels in 1973. He is also developing an approach to as- 
sessE^the adequacy of the fineness of a network of air pollution moni- 
torii^stations. Thiis:work has resulted in a preliminary paper. 

~Ai!lhough aiititiide tests are not supposed to be influenced by short 
tenr: change tT^^sash learning, perhaps they are. The ^f aduate Record 
Exasaimation i 'dW^'^ Board research program conducted ^ experiment 
to >smdy thi^; i.j.bitK\ In this study, 446 students wereijdivided into two 
groutss — till' coimM jgroup received the GRE exam twice;iin succession, 
then nsceim^L insnmction on how to reduce anxiety during test-taking, 
and n&en tookahe GRE test for the third time. The experimental group 
received the iGREite St once, then anxiety-reduction instruction, a second 
GSffi test^ araastantive :instruction, and a third GRE test. Unfortunately, 
iOsttrfeitsidroppedamt after taking the first GRE test, thereby leaving 
ttesaiudy .dalETi^te fnffi^ Nevertheless, Moses and SiESanne Wong 

(SjariaDtd Ohfft^etsity) ^^were able to obtain some significant insults (26). 
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Thev found that iK;truction does inEeed improve the students' scores, 
and that it is not iJe? subsrantive coaching but rather the anxiety-reduc- 
tion instruc'uon thai -J influential. , J. A A 
The analyses of iae badly fragmentid and unbalanced data proceeded 
largely by judicious^pHcation of t-tsst methods to averages of the ex- 
perimental and comrol classes. An objection to this cou d be made be- 
cause the classes furnished varying numbers of subjects. Moses and Wong 
areue however, thar the procedure is reliable for several reasons includ- 
ine- ( n if the studv were to be generalized, its conclusions would be ap- ■ 
plied to classes (wiuch ^-^nlA also vary in size); and (2) as the between- 
class variability grcr«:s large compared with the within-class variability, the 
differences in sample sizsE matter less. ^ , u „a 
In another studv, Mo^es collaborated with Lee Cronba«« LeeRossand 
others in a r-"viev,'of Tha Handbook lof B->almtion Resea^h. The Hand- 
book editec-% Marcsi: Guttentag and Eiraer Struening, i£;.a collection of 
essays on vaiiOusaspr=£S of the evaluation of social intervention programs. 
The Handbook was taufalished in response to a long-standmg need for a 
single source of sysrasatic, comprehensive, and definitive. papers on this 
emerging field. The review praises the aijjective of the-Handbook, but 
points out several weaknesses. One of the most importam:flaws^is^that the 
Handbook does not confront controversies (which ^abound ) .in the 
evaluation field. Tfae;re.viewers state, ". . . it is apparent that ihe hanctbooK 
contributors disagis= -a their experiences, outlooks and recommendations. 
Nevertheless the aitiiors obviously iiHse not been invited to explore the 
conflicts" 4Jso t!Ki: Handbook does not sufficiently emphasize the dan- 
gers and difficulties af the conflict between the -political uses of the re- 
sults of evatotion.rssearch and theaesd for "objectivity" in obtaining 
those results. FinaHy, the reviewers, observe, "Peifaaps the most senous 
weakness, of the Hcmibook is its failiire to make clear how evaluation re- 
search is: distinct irum field . research m general." .Social scientists other 
than evakiators area;ble to exercise much more control over their research. 
Evlauatoss are often called in when a program is already underway, and as: 
often asEd to stnrfv programs that operate tor relatively short tune 
^tiod, -mth large nmnbers of subjects. These factors^and otJters present 
obstatoo sound evaluation which do not anse to scrhi an extent in other 
social sci-.rfiGe research. 

The - viev^rs conclude this paper with an ataemativc: approach to 
evaluatiE ■ r.at would remove some of lliese obstsdes. Ttey believe that 
an evalua or -iihouid be involved in the formation ^'f a prograir. should 
formulate .niesliDns as the program progKsses, andsmoul^have a hand m 
imnrovint iW^irogram whSe it is in operamn. "Esiuatiantliusibecames 
a ampo'iest :a-"th£ ewoMng program inseif, rath=; thair. a cisinterested 
nxumtomi^ ondsxtatei to-provide amramiition to ^ wairing;2actions m 
arpolitical trug^e." 

lioseph-iEcEiirtiaii 

Sechman's hook..Federal Tax Policy, is used by sckolars and policy 

: niakers3s an anthQritative;:source of information onuedenl taxation l^st 

^ hSwrote- much of this book for:its third ediium. He also edited a 
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(forthcoming) book on federal taxation, and wrote two papers, one on 
inflation adjustment for income tax_and ane on recent developments in 
the Japanese economy. 

Inflation causes significant increases in the effective rates of the indi- 
vidual' income tax for several reascsss, incEiding the fact that as inflation 
increases a family's absolute income, the family is thrown imio a Itigher 
tax bracket. This is true even when tne fenily's real income remains ithe 
same as before. To counterbalance this effect of inflation, indexing the 
individual income tax has been suggssteoi by several analysts. (It is not 
feasible, or necessary, to index the whole Code, but only the most im- 
portant items in the Code, such as parsacial exemptions and rate bracket 
boundaries.) The authors show that a Ssnily of four with an: $8,000 in- 
come paid taxes of $347 in 1975; iii inflation were 10%, by 1976 that 
family would be taxed $483. Howe\^sr, if taxes were indexed the family 
would pay only Sjfi2,, a 10% increase feam 1975, which would Iceep the 
family's real aft^^^tax income apace witii rnflation. 

Although Ccsiigress has not indexed :ti^ Internal Revenue Code, it has 
periodically redmaeil taxes. Surprisingly cmaugh, these cuts have more than 
offset the iinpant of inflation — indexing;, rather than the periodic cuts, 
would have nssiclited in a higher average effective tax rale. The authors 
show that wirhmnr further cuts and without indexing, tax revenues will 
increase each ytfar at a rale of S2.4 billion per point of inflation until the 
effect of inftoion on tax revenues will tend to accumulate and therefore 
rise even mors sharply. By 1981 the increased revenue will ^5^134.4 bil- 
lion and the effective rate of indivadual ^xcome tax will avenne 20*6%. 
It should be Tjotea tshat {7ecause the rntv afl tax progression is rissepest in 
the $25,000 to $100,000 range, the ;cmmes in that range will be hit 
hardest by thisesffeci of inflation. 

The typical icycle of the Japanese sOTic5my has, besn for ^spasasse 
firms to turn attention to expoir: markers xjiCDen dome^ saieji declined; 
production wo^dd than iirrcrease, enafeln^ the Banlc C2€ Japmr to {ease 
monetary polic^:^ whi±i in turn w/onixi pnanniEe business inY©5Jme22x ex- 
:pEnditures» therebp' ireiciSi'diiing 3he s^^nomy. In a [nyvmzxmmig paper, 
;llawrence Krause ^IBrooidngs Insxttutiasm) and Pechnran scare: "'The pres- 
ent cyclical expensucs differs i3n]Tnan>v tSi^pects and xefiectszinpzart.struc- 
tural changes that hm«s caucurrei in :rhe Japanese and mni±isonoiny." 
iln general,-the JapanBMerenession, wfeh tegan in 19J3 sxidAsmw/ ending, 
\was much .deeper ji^id sEore dit-'ilitdl Jir itisndle than previous -Slowdowns. 
'The oil crisis intesMsM the rei^ssior.imi floating exchai^rrati^made it 
difficult tOBstimuianiruhe economy thrarimtr exports. ifesqioTtsxilii' still help 
any country to stm iil re cove r;^ but'ipm^tent surpluffisino^/ affect the 
value of the currenc^!^)i.The Japaneseaoveimnent concentraited jon control- 
ling the high inflationary trend that hegamui^n before the slow^^lswujand 
tins was done very ^weil, partly through, tignt monetary policies^^idpaTtly 
through high corpcKHBte taxes. KEause.^and:::^chman point om one struc- 
tural change in the Japanese ecojuaraiy that they believe^^shouid trigger a 
:policy- change 1^ ?iiae\Japanese;^Dvennnenl^Private incomes in -J-^yan: have 
:risen coruBideiafi^' and have wrouglrc .daangffi^dn cansunB^r deaimd more 
toward seim^^anli .^^y ffEmrn^gPOfc^^^^ expan- 
sion of rnnruil^aciriimCTpanity ;tism 
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goods relative to private goods. The authors believe that the Japanese 
government should thus begin expanding the government's share of the 
resources in the Japanese economy, and should take other measures that 
might raise inflation somewhat but would also surely strengthen Japan's 
recovery. 

Martin Rein 

Rein is deeply interested in the uses of policy research and the extent 
to which policy research goes unused. In a book to be published in Novem- 
ber, Rein explores the current and possible interactions between the social 
sciences and public policy. The essays in this book attempt, from different 
perspectives, "to examine what is and what ought to be the relationship 
between, on the one hand, empirical research and social science theory 
and, on the other, the development, implementation and assessment of 
public policies." Rein rejects what he calls "decisionist" assumptions of 
policy analysis. Such assumptions are the basis for the view that values 
must be accepted arbitrarily whereas "factual" premises are grounded in 
reality. He argues instead that both values and "facts" must be evaluated. 
His essays are an attempt to develop an approach to the analysis of policy 
issues that is based on value criticism and informed by the unresolved 
questions posed by the sociology of knowledge. For example, he believes 
the crucial task of policy review "to be the analysis of goals in their own 
terms, in relation to: (a) the intrinsic meaning of collective values when 
translated into social purposes; (b) the relationship to other goals with 
which they may be in conflict; (c) the questions of priorities which arise 
from the pursuit of goals which have equal attractiveness . . .; and (d) eco- 
nomic and political constraints which must either be accepted or re- 
defined." 

Mitchell Spellman 

While at the Center, Spellman and Gordon Meiklejohn collected and be- * 
gan analyzing data on faculty tenure in American medical schools. Medical 
school faculties have grown at a phenomenal rate during the past fifteen 
years, and the prospect of guaranteeing continuing financial tenure to all 
associate professors and professors has become a matter of increasing con- 
cern to most administrators and governing boards. Wi^he likelihood of a 
shrinkage or leveling off in funding from federal, state atrcl private sources, 
the situation has become more acute. 

Spellman and Meiklejohn found that, while the literature on tenure in 
American universities and colleges is voluminous, remarkably little is avail- 
able on tenure in medical schools. Even the Association of American Medi« 
cal Colleges, which has extensive data on medical school faculties, has 
little material on tenure policies or practices. Therefore, Spellman and 
Meiklejohn sent questionnaires to deans and faculty representatives in 
order to gather factual information on the current situation, opinions on 
what are considered to be the good and bad features of tenure, and, final- 
ly, views on whether tenure should be retained in its present form, re- 
tained with modifications, or abolished. The response to the questionnaire 
was good, with replies received from 112 of 1 17 deans, and from faculty 
representatives of about half the schools contacted. Interviews with ten 
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representative deans in various parts of the country are in progress. The 
study has already provided considerable previously unrecorded data. This 
is now being analyzed and will be used as the basis for at least one pub- 
lication. 

Bernard Wolfman 

The major project Wolfman undertook last year involved a study of the 
federal income tax on corporations and their investors. He says, '^Uneven 
in its application, extraordinarily complex, unfair in that it fails to treat 
alike people and transactions that are substantially alike (this, largely be- 
cause of procedural, not substantive, provisions favoring some and ham- 
pering others), the corporation income tax and related provisions of the 
individual income tax have required fundamental, objective analysis and 
overhaul." Wolfman is in the midst of such an extensive analysis, which 
he will publish soon with recommendations for change. A talk touching 
on this and related subjects will be published in the Stanford Magazine. 

Wolfman has noted that improving the fairness of corporate income 
taxes is complicated by many things, including the fact that no one knows 
who really pays corporate income taxes. Do they come from the capital 
sector, the consumer (as part of the cost of goods and services), or the 
working force (in the form of lower wage rates)? Because we do not know 
who really pays corporate taxes, it is difficult to reform these complicated 
tax laws. Several proposals have been made, including deferral of taxation 
until corporate income has been distributed. In addition to his own com- 
prehensive study of the corporate tax system, Wolfman has been a con- 
sultant to the American Law Institute's Income Tax Project, working on 
methods to improve efficiency and equity in the application of present 
corporate tax laws. 

In January 1976, Wolfman spoke on "Emerging'Issues of Federal Tax 
Policy'' (40) to Town Hall of California and to the Chancery Club of Los 
Angeles. This talk was about tax laws affecting individuals as well as cor- 
porations. It was taped and broadcast over forty radio stations through- 
out the United States. In this presentation, Wolfman remarks that the 
federal tax system is very effective, raising about $240 billion a year, yet 
in the last several years there has been a growing awareness of the sys- 
tem's flaws. Academicians, politicians and others are concerned about 
such questions as how federal taxation affects fiscal policy and whether 
the tax system is equitable. In 1975 the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee developed a series of particularized proposals for reform of the tax 
system, but very little was enacted. Wolfman points out that the delay in 
acting on these measures may be beneficial because it will allow time "to 
investigate the fundamental problems of tax policy without the imme- 
diacy of particular provisions." 

Major issues requiring analysis in order to understand the distortions 
in the impact of the tax system relate to so-called "tax shelters," capital 
gains preferences, and itemized person?.! deductions. Until 1974, when 
Congress enacted legislation to calculate, the taxes "lost" because of these 
and other preferences, no one had quantified their significance. In 1976 
preferences will cost about $103 billion. Wolfman points out that it is 
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reasonable to think of that $103 billion as a subsidy to the corpora ions 
and individuals who did not pay taxes on some part of theiv income. When 
determining economic policy, the federal government and private sector 
should consider the impact of these "subsidies" or "tax expenditures as 
they are now called- 
Robert Zajonc 

Last year Zajonc concentrated on one large area of social psychology 
the effects of intellectual environment on intelHgence. He wrote much of 
a book on that subject while at the Center, and published an article 
about it in5c/snce{41). 

In 1962 the average Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) score of high 
school seniors was 490, whereas in 1975 it was 450. A number of diverse 
conditions probably converged to precipitate this decline Zajonc focuses 
on one set of such factors, those associated with changing family patterns. 
He begins by summarizing a theory, called the "conOuence model, that 
specifies the conditions under which family configuration may foster or 
impede intellectual growth." This model basically postulates that the m- 
telle'-tual growth of the chUd is generally fostered the smaller the fam- 
ily ihe closer the child is to being firstborn, and the larger the age gap 
between the child and his siblings. Zajonc says, "... even though the 
confluence model ignores much of the richness of the social processes 
that mediate intellectual growth, it leads to a variety of empirically sup- 
ported inferences about differences in intellectual test performance among 
individuals and groups." Zajonc tested his model against several large sets 
of data on achievement exam scores of children from various countries. 
He found, among other things, that if the birth rate of a region is rismg 
(a condition almost always accompanied by decreased size in sibhng 
soacine) test scores tend to decrease in comparison to those of students 
in regions of falling birth rates. He also found that correlations between 
family configuration and test scores cut across socioeconomic levels, and 
in fact explain at least some of the difference between the scores of higher 
and lower socioeconomic groups in that the poor tend to have more 
children more closely spaced. In sum, the lower SAT scores of 1975 can 
be correlated with a rising birth rate at the same time the 1975 semors 
were born and its concomitant large famUy size and small sibhng spacing. 
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FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 

BREWER, GARRY D. and M. Shubik. The War Game: A Critique of 
Military Problem Solving, 1976. 

COLE, JONATHAN. Women's Place in the Scientific Community. New 
York: Wiley Interscience, 1977. 

COOPER RICHARD "Are Multinational Corporations Forcing Us into 
National and International Economic Planning?" Proceedings of tlie Na- 
tional Conference on Multinational Corporations. New York: Praeger, 
1977. 

COOPER RICHARD. "The Economy in Disarray: Economic Interde- 
pendences," in The Economy in Disarray, Robert Blattberg, editor. Chic- 
ago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1977. 

COOPER RICHARD. "The Ethical Presuppositions Underlying Inter- 
national Transfers of Resources,"' in Proposals for a New International 
Economic Order, J. Bhagv/ati, editor. 

COOPER, RICHARD. "The Oceans as a Source of Revenue." Proposals 
for a New International Economic Order, J. Bhagwati. editor. 
DEMPSTER, MICHAEL. "A Crude Model of the Economy." 
DEMPSTER, MICHAEL and OTTO DAVIS. "On Macroeconomics: Com- 
parative Statics." 

♦DEMPSTER MICHAEL and R.J-B.Wets. "On Regularity Conditions in 
Constrained Optimization." Journal of the Institute of Mathematics and 
its Applications. 

♦ELKANA YEHUDA, J. LEDERBERG, ROBERT K. MERTON, AR- 
NOLD THACKRAY and HARRIET ZUCKERMAN. Toward a Metric of 
Science New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1977. 

HAGGERTY, ROBERT, OSLER PETERSON, HERMAN STEIN and JOE 
WRAY. "After National Health Insurance." 

HARKABI, YEHOSHAFAT. Arab Political Strategies and Israel's Re- 
sponse. New York: Free Press, 1977. 

HARKABI, YEHOSHAFAT. "Coping with Terrorism," to be published in 
one of a sedes of booklets on "The 1980's Project." 
HERNES, GUDMUND. "Diffusion and Growth." The Scandinavian Jour- 
nal of Economics. 

**HERNES, GUDMUND. "Structural Change in Social Processes." /Iwen-- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 82, November 1976. 
HERNES, GUDMUND. Struktur og Dialektikk. Oslo: Universitetsforla- 
get, January 1977. 

HERNES GUDMUND and Knud Knudsen. Utdannig og Ulikhet (Educa- 
• tion and inequality.) Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, Fall 1976. 
HOLTON, GERALD. Tlie Scientific Imagination (tentative title). 
♦MANSFIELD, EDWIN, J. Rapoport, A. Romeo, S. Wagner, and F. Husic. 
The Production and Application of New Industrial Technology. New York: 
W.W.Norton, 1977. 
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:cohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

MECHANIC, DAVID. **The Use of Epidemiologic Methods as a Means for 
.Advancing the Quality of Medical Care.'' Health Resources Administra- 
tion. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

.MERTON, ROBERT K. "The Sociology of Science: An Episodic Mem- 
oir," in Tlte Sociology of Science in Europe (R. K. Merton and Jerry Gas- 
ton, editors). Carbondale, Illinois: University of Southern Illinois Press, 
1976. 

MOSES, LINCOLN. "Some Thoughts About Assessing Adequacy of the' 
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Cronbach, Lee, L." Ross, LINCOLN MOSES, and other members of the 
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Mtion Research (M. Guttentag & E. Struening, t6\ioxs)r Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Education, Vol. 2. 

PECHMAN, JOSEPH and L. Krause. "Recent Developments in the Japan- 
ese Economy," in a report by the Japanese Economic Research Center. 
PECHMAN, JOSEPH and S. S. Surrey and P. R. McDaniel, editors. Feder- 
al Tax Reform for 1976: A Compendium, 1976. 

Sunley, Emil and JOSEPH PECHMAN. "Inflation Adjustment for the In- 
dividual Income Tax," in Inflation and the Income Tax, Henry J. Aaron, 
editor, Brookings Institution. 

PUSIC, EUGEN. Order and Randomness in Human Cooperation Systems, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: International Studies Association, 1977, 
QUESTER, GEORGE. Public Opinion and War, 

QUESTER, GEORGE. *The World's Tolerance for Terrorism," in a book 
to be publislied by the Hebrew University for International Affairs. 

REIN, MARTIN. Social Science and Public Policy, Harmondsworth, En- 
gland: Penguin Education, 1976. 

REIN, MARTIN and Sheldon White. "Problem Setting in Policy Research." 
REIN, MARTIN and Sheldon White. "Policy Research: Belief and Doubt," 

SMOKE, RICHARD. Controlling Escalation, C^mbTidge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. 

WOLFMAN, BERNARD. "The Federal Income Tax System." The Stan- 
ford Magazine, Fall, 1976. 

ZUCKERMAN, HARRIET. Scientific Elite: Nobel Laureates in the Uni- 
ted States. New York: Free Press, 1977. 

ZUCKERMAN, HARRIET, J. LEDERBERG, Y. ELKANA and R. K. 
MERTON. "Discontinuity in Scientific Discovery: Recombination in 
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IX. PRESENTATIONS - 1975-1976* 

''"^Administration and Organizational Problems Associated with Pro- 
gram^on "Technology and Society," at the University of Denver. 
"Computers and Society," at the California Education Computing Con- 
Qnrtiiim San Diego, California. 

"EFTS 'and the Consumer," at a Workshop on Software Editing spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation, San Francisco, California 
"EFTS the Computer and Society," Testimony before the Presiden- 
tial Commission on EFTS, Washington, D.C. fvwPre. 
"information Policy Needs of the United States" (briefing of Vice Pres- 
ident Rockefeller) in Washington, D.C. ... th. IIS 
"implications of Information Processing Technology, at the U.S. 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California. 
"Legal Issues of EFTS," at the New York University Law School 
"Obsolescence and the Need for Self-Assessment Testing. National 
Computer Conference, New York, New York. , „ ^, „ 
"Hh^olescence of Knowledge: Research Problems for Psychology, 
at the Sern Psychological Association Conference, Los Angeles, 

"Sodalimplications of EFTS,""at the Joint Financial Management Im- 
provement Program Conference, Washington, D.C 
"Technological Obsolescence," at the Data Processing Managers Asso- 
ciation Conference, San Francisco, C nia. 

■ S''°"o ."lh;,» "r t, S coup. 
Japan. 

ctlent on Science and Public Policy, sp^risored by AAAS at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
"The Hierarchy of the Sciences; Myth or Reality?" at Stanford Un.ve - 
sity for a discussion group of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Western Center. u a «nc " 

"SeTin the Growth of Scientific Knowledge," at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

''•'^^Art MuTtLtional Corporations Forcing Us Into National and Inter- 
national Economic Planning?" at the National Conference on Multi- 
national Corporations, Washington, D.C. 

♦For lists of earlier presentations, see earlier reports. 
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Economic Problems of Paramount Importance," a lecture for the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, part of a series on **The Art of Econo- 
mics," commemorating the bicentennial of the publication of Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

**Economy in Disarray: World-wide Economic Interdependence," at 
the University of Chicago. 

'*Oceans as a Source of Revenue," at the Conference of the New In- 
ternational Economic Order in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Other lectures presented at the World Bank in Washington, D.C.; Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; Stanford University; Wayne State 
University; Northern California Council on World Affairs; San Fran- 
cisco Committee on Foreign Relations; Bank of America and Yale 
Club of Palo Alto. 

Yehoshafat Harkabi 

"Arab-Israel Conflict, the Present Stage," at a meeting of the Ameri- 
. can Professors for Peace in the Middle East. 
"De'tente in the Middle East,'' at a Conference on De'tente, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

"Israeli's Views of Arabs," at Stanford University, Political Science 
Department. 

Lecture on Jewish affairs at the Stanford University Faculty Luncheon, 
Stanford University. 

"Minimum Arab Requirements for General Settlement," at a Cornell 
University Conference on "Israeli Options and Peace Agreements," 
Cornell University. 

"The Situation in the Middle East," at a San FraEccisco Committee ol 
Foreign Relations meeting, San Francisco, Califorrua. 
"Terrorism in the Middle East," at a Conference on Internationa. T<5r- 
rorism, U.S. State Department, Washington, D.C. 

ISSerald Holton 

"Differences Between Methodologies in Physical Science and Samii 
Science," at the Stanford luncheon group of the American Acadfin;^^ 
of Arts and Sciences, Stanford University. 

"International Systems in Science," at a Conference on World Sys- 
tems, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Stanford University, 
"New Pressures on the Ethos of Science," at the Stanford University 
Program on Values, Technology and Science, Stanford University. 
"The Scientific Imagination," the Phi Beta Kappa AAAS lecture at the 
annual AAAS meeting, Boston, Massachusetts. 

"Scientific Rationality," a debate with Theodore Roszak at San Fran- 
cisco State University. 

"Thematic Analysis of Scientific Theories," at: Physics Colloquium, 
Harvey Mudd College; History of Science Circle, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; Center for Teaching and Learning, Stanford University; 
Harvard Club, San Francisco, California. 
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Akin Klevorick 

Seminars at: the California Institute of Technology; National Bureau of 
Economic Research-West; University of British Columbia; the School 
of Public Policy of the University of California, Berkeley; and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate School of Business. 

"Jury Composition: An Economic Approach,"' part of the Distinguish- 
ed Lecture Series in Law and Economics, University of San Diego 
School of Law. 

Gordon Meiklejohn 

''Comments on Earlier Swine influenza Vaccines,'' at the Bureau of 
Biologies, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 
"Eradication of Smallpox: The Lighter Side," at the Association of 
Professors of Medicine, Atlantic City. 

"Eradication of Smallpox: Why Did It Take So Long?" Seminar at 
the Development of Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley. 
"Respiratory Diseases," at the Stanford Medical School, Stanford 
University. 

"Smallpox: Is The End in Siglit?" Maxwell Finland Lecture at the 
meeting of Infectious Disease Society of America, Washington, D.C. 
"Smallpox Eradication: Is It Really True?" David Brinice Lecture at 
the Annerican College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
"Swme Influenza," ax the Stanford Medical Srhool, Stanford Uni- 
versr:^^ 

Lincoln Moses 

"Sorr^ Thouglits About Assessing Adequacy of the Fineness of a Grid 
of Monitoring Stations" at the SIMS Conference, Alta, Utah. 

Joseph Pechman 

"Distribution of Tax Burdens," at the Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

"Federal Tax Problems," at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. 
"Federal Tax Reform," at the Stanford Alumni Association, Stanford 
University. 

"Financing Social Programs," at the Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University, 

"Inflation and the Income Tax," at the Economics Department, Stan- 
ford University. 

"Issues in Federal Fiscal Policy," at the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Berkeley. 

"Issues in Federal Tax Reform," at the Economics Department, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

"Methodology of Tax Burden Estimating," at the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 
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**State-Local Financial Problems," at the Conference of State^Local Of^ 
ficials, Institute for Public Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

"Tax Reform" (with Bernard Wolfman), at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

VThe 1976 Tax Bill," at the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences. 

Bernard Wolfman 

"Emerging Issues of Federal Tax Policy," at a meeting of Town Hall 
of California, Los Angeles, California. 

"Emerging Issues of Federal Tax Policy," at a meeting of the Chancery 
Club of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 

"The Federal Income Tax System - Process, Structure and Reform," 
at a meeting of the Stanford University Alumni Association, Stanford 
University. 
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